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NOTICE OF MONTHLY MEETINGS 


Monday, February 8, 1993; 8:00 p.w. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, Auditorium, 

680 Plains Rd. W., Burlington. 

“ Do Fish Have Communities? " 

Dave Evans 

On the eve of major initiatives to restore fish and wildlife habitat to Hamilton 
Harbour, CoOtes Paradise and Grindstone Creek, Dave Evans of the Ontario Ministry 
of Natural Resources will elaborate on the ecology of fish populations in this 
area of the Great Lakes. 

********* 

Monday, March 8„ 1993; 8:00 p.n. 

" How We See in *93 

r.eolQRv and GeoKr atdiy_i]>fLJ»atMrAl_Araas” 

Dr. Ken McDonald 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, Auditorium, 

680 Plains Rd. W., Burlington. 

Reminder: Please bring your cups to the meeting; disposable's are not available. 

A * A ****** . _ 

Monday, February 15, 1993 
BIRD STUDY GROUP 

Location: RBG Nature Centre, Arboretum, Old Guelph Rd., Dundas 

This is an informal but interesting meeting featuring a discussion of recent bird 
sightings, an identification session, and a workshop, film or set of slides about 
some aspect of birds. If you're a beginner bird-watcher, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you're an expert birder, come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. This month will feature: 

- Dave Wilson: bird carving.. 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan (519) 622-4709 
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NOTICE OF UPCOMING FIELD EVENTS 

Sunday. January 31. 2:00 p.m, 

WINTER BIRDING 

This outing will show you how exciting a winter outing can be. Dress warmly for 
this chilly walk. Meet at the McCormick Trail entrance off Hwy. 99 in Dundas. 
Leader: Beth Stormont 627-7657 

Saturday. February 6 7:00 p .m. 

NIGHT STALKER’S OWL PROWL 

Learn about Screech, Great Horned and other owls during this popular evening 
program for adults and children 10 years and older. There will be an illustrated 
talk and a field trip. Meet at the Arboretum Nature Centre, University of 
Guelph. Call for flyer in January. 

Inquiries: Alan Watson (519) 824-4120 ext. 3932 

ARBORETUM DAY NATURE WALKS AND CONCERT 

Guided walks along the trails at the University of Guelph's Arboretum at 1 and 
3:30 p.m., with a concert at 3:30 p.m. 

Inquiries: (519) 824-412G, ext. 3932 

-S aturday. Febru ary 20 8 - 11:00 a.a. 

WINTER BIRD BANDING 

Talk with bird banders as they demonstrate the banding and releasing of winter 
birds. Adopt a bird and support wild bird research. Meet at the Mountsberg 
Interpretive Centre. Weather-dependent. Registration: (416) 854-2276 

Weekends & Holidays. February 2 7-Aoril 12 
THANKS TO THE MAPLE SEASON 

Staff will demonstrate syrup-making native-style in the Indian Village at 
Crawford Lake, and serve fresh combread with maple syrup. 10 a.in, - 4 p.m. 
Open daily during the March break, beginning with Sweet Water Day on Sunday, 
March 14. Crawford Lake Conservation Area. 

Inquiries: (416) 854-0234 

March 1st to May 31st 
BRAMER HAWK WATCH 

Beamer Memorial Conservation Area, just outside Grimsby, is one of the best 
viewing areas for migrating hawks. . There is usually someone on hand to help 
identify birds. The better days are when winds are southerly. 

Saturday. March 20 6:30 or 9:0 0 p.m. 

SCREECH OWL PROWL 

Join naturalist staff of the Kortright Centre for Conservation for an evening 
program on these fascinating raptors, which mate in March, Call in advance to 
reserve tickets for either the 6:30 or 9 p.m. programs. $7.00 per ticket; $6.00 
for members. Not recommended for very young children. 

Inquiries: (416) 661-6600. Ticket Reservations: (416) 832-2289 
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PRESIDENT'S COLUMN 


Work on The Natural Areas 
Inventory Project and Report is 
nearing completion. Unfortunately, 
it is taking longer than anticipated 
to prepare the manuscript for 
printing. This means that the report 
will not be ready for pick-up at the 
March meeting, as originally planned. 
We are working toward having it ready 
for the April meeting. I apologise 
for any inconvenience this may cause 
those expecting to obtain their copy 
in March, 

The two-volume report, 
approximately 500 pages in length, 
is divided into four sections: a 
Summary Report; Site Summaries; 
Watershed Summaries; and Annotated 
Species Checklists. The Summary 
Report consists of: introduction and 
background, approach and methodology, 
regional synthesis, and 
recommendations. The Site Summaries 
Section consists of: site names, 
location information, general 
summary, site specific map, present 
designations, physical description, 
plant communities, flora and fauna 
summaries, significant species, land 
use and linkage description, 
evaluation, recommendations, and 
sources of information. The 
Watershed Summaries contain: a 
general summary, present designated 
natural areas, physical description, 
hydrological information (including 
water quality), biological 
information (primarily fisheries), 
summary, watershed map, and sources 
of information. The Annotated 
Species Checklists Section consists 
of: vascular plants (provisional 
listing), butterflies, breeding 
birds, mammals (provisional listing), 
fish, and herptiles. 

The Club is publishing 300 
copies. There is a special pre- 


By John Struger 

publication price of $40.00 for 
members., if they can pick it up at 
our monthly meeting, or $50.00 
(postage and handling included) if 
mailing is requested. To qualify for 
the "early bird special" we must 
receive payment by February 15, 1993. 
After February 15th, the HNC will 
charge $60,00, which includes postage 
and handling for the two volume 
report. All prices include GST. 
Please send the order form, inserted 
in the Wood Duck, along with your 
cheque (made payable to The Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club) to Wolfgang Luft, 
Membership Director (#83-5045 
Pinedale Ave., Burlington, ON, L7L 
5J6), who will be handling all 
requests. 

Don't miss this special 
opportunity to obtain your copy of a 
detailed guide to the environmentally 
sensitive natural areas of Haailton- 
Wentworth. 

In 1994, the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club will be celebrating 
our seventy-fifth anniversary. To 
mark the occasion, the HNC will host 
the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists' 1934 Annual Conference 
at McMaster University during the 
last weekend of May. Doug McCallum 
has graciously agreed to chair the 
organizing committee. The organizing 
committee will keep us informed of 
developments and opportunities for 
member participation as we move 
closer to the date of the conference. 

Nominees for the 14th Annual 
Hamiltcn-Wentworth Environmentalists 
of the Year Awards are being sought. 
Past HNC recipients include Bruce 
Duncan, Bill Randall and The 1989 HNC 
Conservation Committee. The awards 
include the Dr. Victor Cecilioni 
Award (for the 1932 Environmentalist 
of the Year), Awards of Merit, and 
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issue. 

Articles on: herpetology, 

entomology, botany, and favourite 
haunts are still needed. 

k & A k k 


Youth Awards for environmental 
leadership. The 1992 Awards Dinner 
is co-sponsored by the HNC, the 
Conserver Society of Hamilton and 
District, the Hamilton-Wentworth Non- 
Smokers’ Rights Association, and the 
Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority. The awards will be 
presented at the Environmentalists of 
the Year Awards dinner which will 
take place on June 2, 1993 at the 
Hillcrest Restaurant in Hamilton. If 
you want to nominate an individual or 
group to receive an award, please 
contact me at 547-5116. Nomination 
forms will be available at the 
February and March meetings and must 
be submitted by March 31, 1993. 



FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 

by Jean Stoilard 

As I write this column, outside 
my window a gang of Starlings battle 
over a ball of suet, finches fill up 
on niger seed and millet while 
Mourning Doves scrabble over the snow 
for cracked corn and sunflower seeds. 
We are awaiting the next winter 
stonn, set to begin this afternoon. 

This month, in the heart of 
winter, the Wood Duck looks forward 
to spring with part one of an 
excellent article by our Education 
Director, Lyn Hanna-Folkes on the 
Natural Regeneration Program on 
elementary school properties. This 
program rescues plants endangered by 
development and helps an individual 
school beautify its surroundings 
while teaching students the 
importance of preserving our natural 
heritage. 

For those interested in the 
result of the Christmas bird counts, 
the Fisherville Christmas Bird Count, 
the Hamilton Christmas Bird Count and 
a summary of the 1992 Eastern 
Bluebird box program are all in this 


ANCIENT FOREST DISCOVERED ON 
NIAGARA ESCARPMENT 

By Mary Dickieson 

The previous estimate for the 
oldest living trees in Ontario has 
more than doubled with the discovery 
of eastern white cedars up to 723 
years old clinging to the cliff face 
of the Niagara Escarpment. Professor 
Doug Larson, Botany, happened on the 
ancient forest last summer (1988) at 
a research site near Milton. 

Many of the trees are located 
within conservation areas, where they 
have been touched, photographed, and 
even . vandalized by hikers and 
climbers. Until now, no one realized 
their exceptional age because most 
are small and deformed. It was a 
surprise, admits Professor Larson, to 
discover that some were rooted more 
than 200 years before the first 
European settlers landed on Canadian 
shores. 

Because of extensive logging in 
the early 1900s, most of today's 
mature forests in southern Ontario 
are between 50 arid 80 years old, with 
only the occasional specimen as old 
as 150. 

The cliff forest probably 
survived logging, fire, settlement, 
and paving because it is 
inaccessible, says Professor Larson. 
The oldest specimens he has dated 
overhang the edge of the escarpment 
and emerge from cracks in the face of 
the limestone cliffs. 

To the scientist, this ancient 
forest offers a source of biological 
material never available before, "it 
is probably the last piece of 
undisturbed habitat in Ontario,” 
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explains Professor Larson. 

Through the study of annual 
growth rings, geologists and 
climatologists can interpret weather 
patterns and climate changes that 
have occurred in Eastern Canada. 
Geneticists can answer questions 
about the stability of DNA over long 
periods of time. And 
environmentalists can acquire a 
better understanding of how chemicals 
and acid rain have affected plant 
growth. 

With Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council funding. 
Professor Larson has studied the 
Niagara Escarpment and cliff face 
ecosystem for two years. His 
research team has looked at the 
biology of the cedar that enables it 
to survive where no other trees grow. 

The eastern white cedar is one 
of the most common Ontario trees, 
thriving in wet, swampy areas and 
often used as backyard hedges. It 
also grows on bare rocks without soil 
along cliff edges. These trees are 
survivors, but not competitors, says 
Professor Larson. They can survive 
in areas of extreme wet and dry 
conditions, but tend to die when 
there is competition from other 
trees. 

Cedars can root anywhere along 
the trunk or branches and seem able 
to stop growing in times of stress to 
maintain life in the root system. In 
core samples taken from trees more 
than 400 years old, Professor Larson 
has counted annual growth rings no 
bigger than the width of two cells. 
In the plant world, only mosses and 
lichens are known to grow that 
slowly. 

Professor Larson believes his 
discovery will be duplicated along 
the entire length of the escarpment. 
"I'm convinced a thorough survey of 
other cliff areas in Ontario will 
reveal living trees more than 1,000 
years old." 

Unfortunately, within the 


publicly owned areas of the 
escarpment, there are few young trees 
and seedlings to maintain the ancient 
forest. Studies conducted on both 
private and public lands reveal that 
undergrowth in the undisturbed areas 
is 10 times more dense than along 
hiking trails. 

Human traffic within the 
conservation areas, as high as 19.1 
people per hour in summer, has 
eliminated seedlings and undergrowth, 
resulting in erosion of the layer of 
organic material on the forest floor 
that normally promotes new growth. 
Professor Larson estimates it would 
take at least 30 years of zero 
traffic to reverse the cycle but 
believes public access to nature 
areas is crucial to their protection. 
He feels the knowledge that an 
ancient forest can survive in the 
midst of Canada's most populated area 
will help develop an appreciation for 
nature and encourage hikers to Stay 
on the trail. Motivating people to 
protect 600-year-old trees will also 
help preserve other plants, he says. 

Re-printed froa University of 
Guelph Aluanus Vol. 22 No . I Winter 
1989 


T huja occidenialis L. 



THE 'LESSER' GOLDEN PLOVER—Part I 


SPECIES ACCOUNTS 

American Golden Plover, Pluvialis 
dominica 

This species breeds throughout 
the North American arctic and winters 
in southern South America. During 
fall migration it may be found from 
the Atlantic coast to the Pacific 
coast; the main routes followed, 
especially by adults, are the Central 
and Atlantic flyvays, and many fly 
from James Bay to South America non¬ 
stop. In the spring, on the other 
hand, virtually all birds use the 
Central flyway. 

On the Pacific coast, this 
species is generally uncommon. The 
main staging areas are Leadbetter 
Point and Gray's Harbor, Washington, 
where flocks of 50-150 birds are 
regular. Vancouver has average 
yearly counts of 25-60 individuals 
(with a high count of 200 on 
September 16, 1972); Victoria gets 6- 
20 dominica each fall. Numbers drop 
off considerably on the Oregon- 
California coast: this is presumably 
because most migrants head southeast 
and inland from B.C. and Washington 
State, as is the case with the 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. 

Juvenile birds (no adult 
records) reach our shores rarely in 
early August, usually mid-August, 
through mid-October. The only 

specimens of adult dominica for B.C.- 
in the BCPM are as follows: 

1. Female in molt taken May 

21, 1937, Coraox, B.C., 

wing chord 180 mm. 

2. Male in full 


breeding plumage taken May 19, 1982, 
Fort Nelson, wing chord 178 mm. 

3. Male in full breeding 
plumage taken May 15, 

1942, Courtenay, B.C. 


By Keith Taylor 

wing chord 170 mm. 

(possibly a hybrid 
dominica x fulva?), 

4. Male in full breeding 
plumage taken July 15, 

1359, Spatsizi Plateau, 
wing chord 175 mm. 

Adult dominica are rare at any 
season in the Pacific Northwest, east 
or west of the Cascade Range! 

Pacific Golden Plover, Pluvialis 
ful va 

This species breeds in western 
Alaska and across Siberia, and 
migrates across the open Pacific and 
eastern Asia to winter in southeast 
Asia, Australia, and the tropical 
Pacific islands. In addition, a 
small but regular population of fulva 
(as few as twenty birds in poor 
years; as many as 40 - 60 in good 
years) follow dominica along the west 
coast of North America west of the 
Cascades to winter in central 
California (BCPM specimen of adult in 
molt taken October 30, 1934, Cariboo, 
B.C.). They return mainly along the 
outer coast from the last half of 
April through May, in breeding 
plumage. 

The fall migration is more 
complex: tentatively, it seems 

adults arrive (mainly outer coast) 
regularly as early as mid-July (with 
non-breeders? in June) through 
August; juvenile fulva arrive later 
than dominica in mid-September 
through October. There is a 
smattering of records thereafter: 
some from coastal Oregon in December 
and January probably represent 
wintering birds, while the few 
records from Vancouver, Victoria and 
the Washington - Oregon coast in 
March could signify early spring 
migration. These winter birds could 
be in juvenile or non-breeding adult 
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plumages. 

Vancouver usually produces five 
or six fulva each fall; Victoria only 
one to three. Adult fulva are 
exceedingly rare in Victoria in both 
spring and fall migration periods. 

IDENTIFICATION 

Fulva is smaller and slimmer 
than dominica , with a longer bill 
(generally not a field 
characteristic) and longer legs. 
Calls 

Both species give a quick 
whistled 'chu-wheedle'; fulva at 
least is known to also give single 
whistle. 

Pltoaage 

Juveniles £ The ground colour 
of the sides of the head, neck, 
throat and breast are quite golden 
yellow on fulva. On dominica these 
areas are buff-brown through greyish 
buff on well-worn birds. The streaks 
on the nape, side of neck and upper 
breast are usually darker and better- 
defined in fulva ; in dominica these 
streaks are more blurry, as likely to 
look barred. From the rear, the 
usually dark cap of fulva contrasts 
more with the nape than is the case 
in dominica. 

Fulva has especially golden 
yellow markings on the crown, eye 
line, mantle, tertials and wings. 
While dominica does have a golden 
yellow mantle in fresh plumage (to 
early September), it soon begins to 
wear and by late September to October 
has lost its brightness. The hind 
neck is usually quite grey even in 
bright plumage. The eye line is 
whitish; there is also a distinct 
whitish area before the eye and above 
the bill, extending in a crescent 
below the eye. Wing coverts of 
dominica are always greyer than 
fulva , The fall juvenile fulva shows 
a more distinct auricular spot than 
dominica , and its mantle feathers 
show four spots instead of dominica 's 
two terminal spots. 


The primary projection is 
longer in dominica, with four 
primaries projecting past the 
tertials, and usually two beyond the 
tail, and the primaries are broader 
near the tertials due to more length 
of the primary being visible. On 

fulva, primaries are visible beyond 
the tertials and just reach beyond 
the tail; the primary projection is 
usually half that of dominica. There 
may be an actual shape difference in 
the tip of juvenile primaries (not 
field characteristics). 

Adults (complex due to molt): 

In the spring, adult male dominica 

are distinct with black under tail 
coverts (some white barring) and 

sides of breast. Female dominica, 
however, have white in these areas, 
as do molting males; primary 
projection is possibly the only way 
of separating these, although fulva 
is brighter on the mantle. Beware of 
wear and molt of primaries! 

While passing through Victoria 
in fall, both species would possess 
black blotching on the breast ( fulva 
could be seen late in full non¬ 
breeding plumage); fulva, however, 
molts the breast sooner than the 
mantle, and any adult with little 
black on the breast and a bright back 
would be fulva. Dominica molts 
evenly, so the back would appear 
quite dark while retaining a lot of 
black on the breast; males could 
still retain black under tail 
coverts. Beware of wear and molt of 
primaries! 

VISUAL. REFERENCES 
1. Lansdowne, Birds of the 
West Coast, vol. 2, p. 

57: pictured are two 

juvenile dominica (rear) 
arid a juvenile fulva 
crouching in front. 
Lansdowne's near-perfect 
illustrations are only 
to be faulted thus: in 
dominica the eye line 
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and crescent are not 
accentuated enough and 
the breast is too 
'brown' for the aoiount 
of wear shown on the 
mantle; in fulva the 
breast should be more 
yellow, to match the 
mantle colour. Notice 
primary projection and 
shape of primaries. 

2. Robbins, et al. Golden 

Guide to Birds of N.A., 
p. Ill: the breast 

coloration of the 
'winter' bird is perfect 
for a well-worn juvenile 
doainica; the adult is a 
male dominiea. 

3. Hayman, et al, 

Shorebirds, p. 101:. the 
juvenile fulva is a 
perfect representation, 
but in the juvenile 
doainica the grey of the 
breast and face is too 
cold and dark. 

4. The Audubon Society 

Master Guide to Birding, 
vol. I, p. 321: the 

photo is of a well-worn 
juvenile doainica; p. 

319 pictures an adult 
male doainica. 

5. National Geographic 

Society Field Guide to 
Birds of North America, 
p, 108: both species 

are poorly illustrated. 
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UPDATE ON NATURAL REGENERATION ON 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROPERTIES IN THE 
REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY OF HAMILTQN- 
WENTWORTH—Part One 

By Lyn Hanna-Folkes 

In 1992, the HNC organized 
natural regeneration projects that 
were completed at St. Patrick's 
(Hamilton) and Flamborough Centre 
Schools. The HNC, students, parents, 
teachers, principals, custodians, 
neighbours, businesses, government 
agencies, and many friends took part 
in creating natural environments for 
educational purposes at these 
schools. 

Flamborough Centre named their 
garden, "For the Birds", in keeping 
with the theme of attracting birds 
and butterflies to the school, St. 
Patrick's created a butterfly garden, 
a shrub garden to attract birds, an 
herb garden and an annual/perennial 
garden area. The students were very 
eager and took part in fund raising, 
planting, building bird houses and 
feeders, making compost, spreading 
wood chips, and presenting songs and 
poems at introduction ceremonies 
which were held for the gardens at 
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both schools. You had to be 
impressed by the hard and fast-paced 
work put into . these natural 
regeneration projects. It was 
fantastic to see so much enthusiasm, 
especially from the young generation. 

The HNC took roles in: 
initiating ideas for the school 
property by way of visiting the 
principal and interested teachers at 
each school; providing a garden 
design plan for the school to use as 
a guideline; providing resource 
information lists (funding sources, 
plant and seed sources, contacts for 
technical advice and assistance, 
etc); and of course some of our 
members took on larger tasks like 
planting 8-foot spruce trees, 
rescuing plants from development 
sites, delivering wood chips, and 
weeding. All-in-all we had a lot of 
fun, especially with the spruce 
trees, and everyone involved gained 
great satisfaction in jobs well done! 
Most of this work was accomplished 
during April, May and July of 1992. 

Many unexpected benefits arose 
during and after the gardens were 
completed. One student said that 
when his father came to help prepare 
the soil, it was the first time he'd 
ever worked side-by-side with his 
Dad. I also received word that 
homeless women were kindly guarding 
the flower beds at St. Patrick's 
School at night. They found that the 
telephone poles (donated by Bell 
Canada) around the flower beds made 
quite comfortable benches. In 
addition, some parents and neighbours 
(including the church beside St, 
Pat's) are interested in creating 
butterfly gardens on their own 
property. 

These projects went so well 
that school regeneration has been 
included as part of the "Greening Our 
Schools" project initiated by the 
HRCA and a consulting firm called "Is 
five" in Mississauga. "Greening Our 
Schools" was developed to introduce 


waste management, water conservation, 
and energy conservation programs to 
schools in the Region. St. 
Patrick's, Flamborough Centre and 
Lincoln Alexander were pilot schools 
for the project in 1992. Due to it's 
great success, 15 schools will be 
'greened' in 1993, and plans are 
under way to go province wide with 
the "Greening Our School Guidelines". 
These guidelines will include a 
section by the HNC on natural 
regeneration projects for schools. 
The Ministry of Natural Resources and 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
are interested in spreading the news 
across Ontario, to school boards and 
naturalist clubs, respectively. 

In 1993, there are now 15 or 
more schools which may choose to 
undertake a natural regeneration 
project on their property. Knowing 
this, the need for volunteers from 
the HNC this spring is obvious. If 
you a.re interested in helping with 
this project and have not been 
contacted previously, please call Lyn 
Hanna-Folkes at (436) 643-1945. I 
will keep you on a volunteer list and 
notify you when necessary. We will 
always be able to put another 
volunteer to work! 

I was proud, to work with such a 
great crew in 1992. Thank you all! 

The following is a list of 
people, businesses and organizations 
that were involved in the HNC School 
Natural Regeneration project in 1992. 
Thank you all! (I know I don't have 
all of the names so I apologize in 
advance for leaving anyone out.) 

Flamborough Centre School : Mr. 
Puric'n (Principal), Rose Smith 
(teacher), the students, and the 
custodians. A parent, Mr. Doug 
Laking, prepared the ground for the 
garden with his tractor. 

St, Patrick's School ; Mr. Gus 
Hubbard (Principal), Pat Cameron 
(teacher), the students, and the 
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custodians. 

Canada Trust : Friends of the 

Environment Foundation was the major 
financial contributor . for both 
schools. 

Ministry of Natural Resource s: CWIP 
funded St. Patrick's School. 

Starward Homes : generously granted 
permission to remove spruce trees 
from a development site in Hamilton 
in July 1992. 

Folkes Construction Inc. : generously 
paid for extracting, and delivering 
15 of those 8-foot spruce trees to 
Flaaborough Centre School. 

Complete Tree Service ; generously 
supplied free wood chips for 
Flamborough Centre in 1992 and has 
offered more wood chips in 1993. 
Union Gas : donated a Red Maple to 
flamborough Centre in 1992 and has 
generously donated a large tree, for 
each participating school in 1993., 
Shadenaster Landscaping Co, : 
provided soil and decorative stone at 
cost to Flamborough Centre. 

Sherwood Engraving ; engraved garden 
plaque for Flamborough Centre School 
at a reduced rate. 

Be ll Canada : provided old telephone 
poles to construct flower beds at St. 
Patrick's School. 

Hamilton Regio n Conservation 
Authority : Lynn Barr, Joan Bell, 

Bruce Duncan, Beth Stormont,, and Bev 
(receptionist). 

Is Five Foundation : Toni Ellis, 

Marion Reidel, Marja Komljance. 
Hamilton Naturalists' C lub: Doug 

McCallum and Lyn Hanna-Folkes 
(Coordinators); Shirley Klement, 
Josslyn and Jerry Hordichuk and 
children, Bill and Barb Cannon and 
son, Larry Everet, Jill Harris and 
family, Mark Brett, and Pam Watts 
(Spruce Tree Planting, plant 
rescuing, planting, weeding and 
sweating). 

Royal Botanical Gardens : Chris Grahm 
(Horticultural Dept.) donated plants. 


Wentwor t h County School Board 
Hamilton School Board 
Roman Catholic Separate Board 

I would also like to thank: 

Mr. Steinegel who granted permission 
to rescue vegetation from his 
development property in Flamborough. 
John Wozniak of Metrus Development 
Inc., who also granted permission for 
plants to be rescued from the new 
Waterdown Fire hall site in 
Flamborough 

Norm Ragetlie (Planning and 
Development Dept., Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth), 
Doug Onis hi and Jack Ramsay 
(Engineering Dept., Hamilton), and 
Pam Hubbard (Special Projects Office, 
Hamilton) for their efforts in 
helping to find development sites 
from which vegetation could be 
rescued and planted in the school 
yards. 



A BIRDER’S NIGHTMARE £ 


Hundreds of bird-watchers 
descended on South Woodharo Ferrers, 
Essex, to see a rare. Barred Warbler. 
By the time most arrived, it had been 
eaten by a cat. 

The Tiaes, Monday December 7, 1992. 
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SUMMARY: 1992 EASTERN BLUEBIRDS 

By Dennis and Gwen Lewington 


Nests in: 

Sauble Falls 

- Hepworth 

- Wiarton 



NESTS 

EGGS 

HATCHED 

FLEDGED 

Bluebirds 

46 

204 

165 

132 

Swallows 

53 

300 

218 

54* 

Wrens 

5 

26 

26 

20 


* 104 young dead in nests after June 1st cold spell. 


EA STERN BLUEBIRDS 

First Bluebird seen near boxes - April 17, 1992 
Total boxes monitored - 90 

Boxes used by Bluebirds - 38 - 8 boxes used twice 
Estimated adult pairs - 26-28 pairs 

Number of successful nests - 32 
Number of unsuccessful nests - 14 

Predation - 3 nests - 13 eggs 

2 nests - 7 young 

Abandoned - 4 nests - 15 eggs 

5 nests - 20 young 

Some of these could be due to cold spell 
Unknown - 11 eggs and 6 young 

White Eggs - 2 nests ~ "5" in one and "4" in another 
Blowflies in about 12 nests 

Number of boxes not used at all - 5 

Number of boxes used by sparrows and thrown out several times - 3 

For more information Dennis and Gwen can be contacted at the following address: 
20 Raasgate Dr., Stoney Creek, Ont. L8G 3V5 or phone (416) 662-7952 
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1992 HAMILTON CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

By Mark Jennings 

HAMILTON. OUT : 43*16'N, 79'52'W, centre at York and Dundurn Sts, All points 
within a 15 mile (24 Km) diameter circle to include Hamilton, part of Burlington, 
Lake Medad, Waterdown, Millgrove, Greensville, Dundas, Mineral Springs, Ancaster, 
Southcote, Hannon, and part of Stoney Creek. Elevation 245 to 1000 ft. (76 to 
300 a). Habitat coverage: mixed woods 35%, towns 25%, open water 20%, farmland 
19% and marshes 1%. 

DECEMBER 26 : 4:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. A.m. - clear, p.nu - partly cloudy. Wind - 

west to 25 saph. No snow cover. Still water - frozen; moving water - partly 
frozen. Observers: 53 in field in 23 parties (non-owling), plus 6 at feeders 
(9.5 hours). Owling (8.5 hours, 112.5 miles). Total party-hours: 167; 104.5 
on foot, 62.5 by car. Total party miles: 626.5; 94.5 on foot, 532 by car, 
COUNT: Common Loon 2; Double-crested Cormorant £ (record high); Great Blue Heron 
2; Black-crowned Night Heron 9.; Tundra Swan 2; Mute Swan 18; Snow Goose 1 (blue); 
Canada Goose 3520; Wood Duck 3; Black Duck 205 (low); Mallard 1223; Northern 
Pintail 38; Northern Shoveler 3; Gadwall 74; Canvasback 50; Redhead 1; Ring¬ 
necked Duck 5; Greater Scaup 668; Lesser Scaup 9Q2 (record high); Oldsquaw 16; 
Common Goldeneye 1727 (record high); Bufflehead 245; Hooded Merganser 8; Common 
Merganser 470; Red-breasted Merganser 24; Bald Eagle 2 adV; Northern Harrier 1; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 5; Cooper's Hawk 3; Red-tailed Hawk 83; Rough-legged Hawk 3; 
American Kestrel 12; Ruffed Grouse 4 (low); Common Moorhen 1 (first record); 
Dunlin 1; Bonapartes Gull 2; Ring-billed Gull 1706; Herring Gull 1481; Iceland 
Gull 4.5 Lesser Black-backed Gull 1; "Herring x Glaucous" Gull 1; Glaucous Gull 
18; Great Black-back Gull 138; Rock Dove 1579; Mourning Dove 486; Eastern Screech 
Owl 9; Great Horned Owl 7; Snowy Owl 1; Belted Kingfisher 4 (low); Downy 
Woodpecker 101; Hairy Woodpecker 40; Northern Flicker 6 (low); Pileated 
Woodpecker 3; Horned Lark 6; Blue Jay 191; Crow 3057; Black-capped Chickadee 
1070; Red-breasted Nuthatch 1 (low); . White-breasted Nuthatch 77; Brown Creeper 
12; Carolina Wren 13 (record high); Winter Wren S; Golden-crowned Kinglet 7 
(low); Eastern Bluebird 3; Hermit Thrush 2; American Robin 41’; Northern 
Mockingbird 22; Cedar Waxwing 178; European Starling 59,600; Cardinal 371 ; 
American Tree Sparrow 291 (low); Song Sparrow 39; Swamp Sparrow 4; White-throated 
Sparrow 39; White-crowned Sparrow H (record high); Dark-eyed Junco 564; Snow 
Bunting 31; Brown-headed Cowbird 8; Purple Finch 10; House Finch 990; American 
Goldfinch 160; House Sparrow 1690. 

TOTALS : 81 species; 83,428 individuals. COUNT WEEK SIGHTINGS: Horned Grebe, 
Merlin, Pomarine Jaeger. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

PARTICIPANTS : David Agro, Clive Baugh, Christine Bishop, Hazel Broker, John 

Carson, Barb Charlton, Michael Clark, Ted Cole, Jim Cram, William Crins, Robert 
Curry, Keith Dieroff, Edward Dinniwell, Ted Dinniwell, Rob Dobos, Lois Evans, 
Robert Finlayson, John Gallo, Denys Gardiner, Gary Hanna, Ray Hughes, Mark 
Jennings, Karen Kidzee, Ursula. .■ Roister, Bill Lamond, Randy Lauff, Dennis 
Lewington, Rick Ludkin, Bruce Macintosh, Brian McHattie, Kevin McLaughlin, Marg 
McRoberts, John Miles, Minnie Odenkirchen, Greg Paul, Rose Peterson, Inelma 
Powell, Cindy Presant, Ted Presant, Bill Read, Ron Ridout, Joe Ruthenound, Bill 
Sputh, Ian Smith, Rick Snyder, Bob Stamp, Mike Street, John Struger, Sandy 
Sutherland, Sam Tabore, Peter Thoem, Robert Waldhuber, Jack Walton, Sue Walton, 
Carol Wilkinson, Frankie Woodrow, Terry Woodrow, Alan Wormingfcon, Brian Wylie, 
CO MP ILER : Mark Jennings, 3066 Northview Cr. Burlington, ON L7M 181 (HNC) 
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THE 1992 FISHERVILLE CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

By John Miles 

The 1992 Fisherville Christmas bird count was held on December 28, 1992. 
After several cold and very windy days the owlers encountered warm breezes from 
the south west. The first response to the Screech owl tapes was at 12:30 a.m. 
and by dawn, the four parties in the field had found 83 Screech Owls and nearly 
30 Great Horned Owls. 

As dawn broke, the sun was shining with a few light clouds in the sky. By 
noon it was quite warm in the sun. One party noticed a gentleman on the Sandusk 
Road sweeping his driveway wearing only sneakers and shorts! In the afternoon, 
the sky clouded over but overall it was the best day weather wise of the four 
Fisherville Christmas Bird Counts that have been held. 

In the field during the day there were 43 observers in 14-17 parties who 
had come from as far as England to take part. They searched the towns and 
countryside for everything they could find. Eleven feeder watchers also 
contributed to the cause. The final tally was 18,349 individuals of 78 species. 

For the fourth year in a row, raptor totals were outstanding with 427 hawks 
and 140 owls counted. The observers counted an impressive 61 Northern Harriers, 
209 Red-tailed Hawks and 112 Kestrels,. The previous Canadian high count of 71 
Screech Owls, set on this count in 1991, was broken with 84 counted this time. 

Noteworthy birds found on the count included 5 Tufted Titmice along the 
Grand River along with 5 Eastern Bluebirds. Selkirk Provincial Park produced 2 
more Tufted Titmice and a Rufous-sided Towhee. 

Rick Dowson found a Pied-billed Grebe at Tanquanyah which had been 
lingering since early December . Patti RUsin was thrilled to have a Gyrfalcon Fly 
over her place while checking the grounds around her home. Bill Smith and his 
party stopped on the Wilson Road to check for Short-eared Owls. While they were 
there a hunter came by and let his two hounds out. They started to chase a Jack 
Rabbit across the grassy fields and in the process chased up 8 Gray Partridge and 
18 Snow Buntings. The Gray Partridge are the first recorded on this count and 
the Snow Buntings were the only ones seen this year. 

LOCATION AND CONDITIONS : 42'50'N 79'50'W centre at Jet. Haldiraand-Norfolk 
Regional Road, 12 and 5th concession. Town of Haldimand to include Fisherville, 
Balmoral, Cayuga, Selkirk, Clanbrassil, Kohler and Nelles Corners. December 
28th; 12:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Temperature: 30' to 45' F. Wind SW 10-20 mph. 
0-2" snow cover. Still water frozen. Moving water partly open. A.M. partly 
cloudy. P.M. cloudy. Observers: 43 in field in 14-17 parties (non-owling) , 
plus 11 at feeders (20 hours); 17 hours and 144 miles owling. Total party-hours: 
143.75; party miles: 780; 61.25 hours and 73 miles on foot, 82.5 hours and 707 
miles by car. 

COURT: Pied-bil led grebe 1 , Great Blue Heron 12, Canada Goose 947, American 
Black Duck 36, Mallard 94, Redhead 25, Ring-necked Duck 1, Greater Scaup 652, 
Lesser Scaup 7, scaup, sp. 41, Oldsquaw 2, Common Goldeneye 67, Bufflehead 632, 
Hooded Merganser 2, Common Merganser 164, Red-breasted Merganser 14, merganser, 
sp. 8, duck, sp. 50, Northern Harrier 61, Sharp-shinned Hawk 1, Cooper’s Hawk 3, 
^Qcjp^tor, sp. 1, Red—tailed Hawk 209, Rough 1egg6d Hawk 35, Ameiican Kes1 1 e1 
112. Merlin 1, GyrfjilcgnJL, Gray Partridge 8, Ruffed Grouse 9, Bonaparte's Gull 
40/Ring-billed Gull 1787 , Herring Gull 292, Great Black-backed Gull 96, gull, 
sp! 26, Rock Dove 590, Mourning Dove 644, Eastern Screech Owl 84, Great Horned 
Owl 31, Snowy Owl 1, Long-eared Owl 10, Short-eared Owl 13, Northern Saw-whet Owl 
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1, Belted Kingfisher 3, Red-bellied Woodpecker 17, Downy Woodpecker 81, Hairy 
Woodpecker 14, Northern (Yellow-shafted) Flicker 9, woodpecker, sp. 2, Horned 
Lark 5, Blue Jay 371, American Crow 210, Black-capped Chickadee 263, Tufted 
Titmouse 7, Red-breasted Nuthatch 7, White-breasted Nuthatch 50, Brown Creeper 
14, Carolina Wren 6, Winter Wren 1, wren, sp. 1, Golden-crowned Kinglet 40, 
kinglet, sp. 6, Eastern Bluebird 6, Hermit Thrush 1, American Robin 3, Northern 
Mockingbird 18, Northern Shrike 3, European Starling 4942, Northern Cardinal 86, 
Rufous-sided Towhee 1, American Tree Sparrow 389, Field Sparrow 2, Song Sparrow 
69, Swamp Sparrow 37, White-throated Sparrow 68, White-crowned Sparrow 1, Dark¬ 
eyed (Slate-coloured) Junco 166, Snow Bunting IS, Red-winged Blackbird 13, 
Eastern Meadowlark. 15, Rusty Blackbird 2, Common Crackle IS, Brown-headed Cowbird 
224, blackbird, sp. 2, House Finch 744,. White-winged Crossbill 6, American 
Goldfinch 120, House Sparrow 3,468, 

TOTAL ; 78 species; .18,349 individuals 

P ARTICIPANTS : Dorothy Armstrong, Colin Bell, Eleanor Bell, f Ralph Biggar, Jeff 
Bursey, Fred Camrite, Randy Carter, Floyd Deiter, Jim Dqjfell, Rick Dowscn, 
Gloria Emery, Lois Evans, Bruce Falls, Margaret Fecteau, Rudy Fecteau, Mike 
Furber, Nancy Furber, Mary Galli, Denys Gardiner., Jerry Guild, Dave Hik, Betsy 
Hogeterp, Mark Jennings, Randy Lauff, Shiela Lea, Rick Ludk.in, Sandra Mathieson, 
Sandra Maxwell, Hugh McArthur, John Miles, Steve Miles, Fred Moerschfelder, John 
Motz, Murray Pearson, Jerry Pilny, Lina Radziunas, William Read, Scott Reid, 
Julie Robinson, Kayo Roy, Gunars Rusin, Patti Rusin, Al Sandilands, Neil 
Sandilands, .Betsy Smith, William Smith, Mike Street, Ron Tasker, Heather Wilson, 
Mathew Wilson, Randy Wilson, Rob Wilson, William Wilson, Brian Wylie (Taquanyah 
Nature Centre). 

COMPILER: John Miles, P. 0. Box 449, Jarvis, ON N0A 1J0. 

X * * * * 

YOUNG ORNITHOLOGISTS' WORKSHOP - - Sunday 4 July to Sunday 11 July 1993 

This week-long workshop provides an opportunity for high-school students 
to enhance their knowledge and skills in the study of birds. Students learn how 
to identify, age and sex birds, and to study their populations and behaviour. 
During the week, instruction will be provided on taking field notes, making 
detailed observations, bird banding, preparing specimens for scientific study, 
and censusing birds. If weather and lake conditions permit, there will be a 
field trip to the tip of Long Point. During the course, of the week, regular 
afternoon field trips wall also be taken to vaiions local places of biological 
interest (e.g. Backus Woods, Turkey Point, South W.alsingham Sand Ridges, Big 
Creek Marsh). Evenings too, will be busy with slide presentations and nocturnal 
field work. 

Space is limited to 6 participants, ranging in age from 13-17 years old. 
The cost of the workshop is $275, which includes accommodation, meals, travel 
while at Long Point, and instruction. Financial assistance may be available in 
some cases. Naturalist clubs are encouraged to sponsor a member to attend this 
intensive and enjoyable week of bird study. 

Prospective participants are invited to send a letter, outlining their 
interest in birds, to Jon McCracken c/o LFBG, P.O. Box 160, Port Rowan, Ontario, 
Canada NOE 1M0 by 1 April 1993. Participants will be selected thereafter based 
upon these informal applications. 
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THE.W O O D SUCK 

THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
ana is produced by volunteer members of the Club. THE WOOD DUCK is published 
nine tinges yearly from September to May inclusive and it’ is mailed free to 
members. 

Contributions for publication are most. welcome and should, be addressed to the 
Edi tor i Jea n' Stolla rd. • ^5?-7 Woo d vie w Rd,. B urlington. qnt . . L7 _H 229. 
Contributions word processed on computer disk in IBM format are appreciated if 
possible. Deadline for receipt of material is the first of the month 
preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted without permission but 
credit lines must be included. Articles its the WOOD BUCK reflect the views of 
the authors and are not necessarily the views endorsed by the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club. Send noteworthy bird records to: 

Mark.. .tterlingiton. On tario L?M IBl 


This publication is printed on recycled paper. 


